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putting an end to a drought.1 Altogether the foregoing
evidence seems to hint that the whole virtue of the bull-
roarer resides, as its English name implies, in its voice, and
that its original significance was simply that of a magical
instrument for causing thunder, wind, and rain.2 When these
natural phenomena came to be personified as spirits, the
sound of the bull-roarer was naturally interpreted as their

voice.

Among the tribes on the Brisbane River in Queensland The
the weird sound of the bull-roarers swung at initiation was the buU-

believed by the women  and children to be  made by the f0^,*1.
wizards in swallowing the boys and bringing them up again j^
as young men.    The Ualaroi of the Upper Darling River Australian
said that the boy met a ghost, who killed him and brought children
him to life again as a young man.    Among the natives on to be the
the Lower Lachlan and Murray Rivers it was Thrumalun spirit, who
(Daramulun) who was tlwught to slay and resuscitate the carn
novices.8    In the Arunta tribe of Central Australia, at the novices,
moment when the lads are being circumcised, the bull-roarer
sounds in the darkness all round the ceremonial ground;
and the awestruck women, listening in the distance, believe
that it is the voice of a spirit called Twanyirika, who lives
in wild and inaccessible regions and only comes out when a
youth is initiated.    They think that the spirit enters the body
of the lad after the operation of circumcision has been per-
formed and carries him away into the bush, keeping him there
till his wound is healed.    While the newly circumcised youth
is out in the Wilds, carefully secluded from the sight of the
women and children, he constantly sounds the bull-roarer.
When he has recovered from the wound, the spirit leaves
nim and he returns to camp an initiated, or rather partially
initiated, man.    H,e has learned, at all events, the secret of
Twanyirika; for no sooner is he circumcised than an elder
brother comes up to him, and placing in his hands a bundle

1 The Magic Art and the Evolution
tfKingSt L 256-258.

* This appears to be the view also of
Professor K. von den Steinen (Unter den
NaturvSlkern Zentrcd-Brasilicns, pp.
327 sq.), who is probably right in think-
ing that the primary intention of the in-

strument is to make thunder, and that
the idea of making rain is secondary*

* A. W. Howitt,  " On Australian
Medicine Men," Journal oj'ifa Anthro-
pological Institute, rvL (1887) pp. 47
jy.;   compare *&, Native Tribes if
South-East Australia, p. 596.